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that the middle class made what was ultimately its supreme mistake 
when, in its zeal for gain in the days of the Industrial Revolution, it 
permitted and encouraged the concentration of large masses of pov- 
erty-stricken workers, heedless of the fact that they were exploited, 
and therefore angry, men. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

Proceedings of the New York State Historical Association, 
vol. xvi. Glens Falls, The New York Historical Association, 
1917.— 357 pp. 

The New York State Historical Association does its work quietly, 
modestly and seriously. Organized in 1899, it continued for ten 
years as a society of antiquaries interested chiefly in the Lake George 
and upper Hudson regions. It then broadened the scope of its con- 
erns more truly to include the history of the whole commonwealth; 
its membership has now passed the thousand mark and its earnestness 
and vitality have been so apparent that the state has designated it as 
the legal custodian of four parks of historic interest. It has pub- 
lished some monographic studies, notably that of E. M. Ruttenber on 
Indian place names, and at its annual meetings there have been read 
many papers which are genuine contributions to the history of the 
state and the nation. 

The sixteenth annual volume of proceedings, just issued from the 
press, contains the papers read at Cooperstown in 1916. In conform- 
ity with the society's custom, an attempt was made to take a brief but 
general survey of some of the institutions of the province and state 
of New York, and to make a more intensive study of the archeology 
and history of the section where the meeting was held. Of the papers 
serving the first purpose, that of Professor C. W. Spencer, dealing 
with the land system, is perhaps most useful to the general student. 
After commenting upon the slow expansion of New York compared 
with its neighbor, Pennsylvania, the writer finds an explanation in 
the confusion and open corruption of the land office, which seemed 
more to serve the partisan needs of Fletcher and Cornbury (in whose 
days about three-fourths of the province was granted to some thirty 
persons) than any large concerns of public policy. Titles granted 
and regranted, with the vaguest definition in the Indian nomencla- 
ture, made for such uncertain tenure that New England immigrants 
were not attracted till the muddle was cleared up in the last years of 
the eighteenth century, while manorial privileges, bestowed extrava- 
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gantly on the great grantees, brought on the riotous confusion of the 
eighteen-forties. There is nothing new in this reflection, but prob- 
ably nowhere else has the matter been made so clear, with careful 
reference to the laws and documents. 

Professor A. H. Buffinton, of Williams College, starting with the 
text that " the fundamental question of the colonial era was the 
ultimate destiny of the North American Continent," in a scholarly 
and convincing manner develops the thesis that New York during the 
first half-century of this contest, failed to take the leadership her 
situation would have made appropriate, because, following the selfish 
interest of her traders, she " adopted as her own the neutral policy 
of the Iroquois, and even carried on a brisk clandestine trade with 
Canada." Yet, in maintaining an alliance with these warlike savages, 
the New Yorkers performed an inestimable service, and made Albany 
a kind of Hague tribunal for all Indian relations. The Reverend W. 
H. Benham, of Buffalo, contributes a good and thorough summary 
of the progress of all the Christian denominations under Dutch and 
English rule; Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education of the state, likewise reviews the course of education in 
the schools and in Kings College; and Edward P. Mitchell, editor- 
in-chief of the New York Sun, speaking on journalism in the pro- 
vince, brings out the fact that editors like Bradford and Zenger were 
but figure-heads, the influence of the press being really wielded by 
the political essayists welcomed to their columns. 

There are five papers upon the local antiquities of Cooperstown, 
and upon the great novelist who lived there, and his characters. That 
on " Cooper at Home," by the Reverend Ralph Birdsall, is the most 
readable, and that on Cooper's historical inventions in the " Last 
of the Mohicans," by the late James A. Holden, the most exhaustive. 
Dr. Sherman Williams, president of the society, emphasizes its edu- 
cational opportunity and duty in an address on " Our History and 
Our Schools." 

The volume does credit to all those concerned in its production. 
Such state organizations co-ordinate the work of the scores of local 
historical societies, and are truly " patriotic " in that they stimulate 
and satisfy a healthy curiosity as to causes, rather than content them- 
selves with basking in the borrowed glory of their ancestors. Their 
researches through the local annals, if informed with broad social 
sympathy, will contribute, bit by bit, greatly to enrich the under- 
standing of the development of the American people. 

Dixon Ryan Fox. 

Columbia University. 



